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THE CIRCULAR, 


Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, NV. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

dddress *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—*‘ Discontinue.” 

TS 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. Weemploy no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
@ the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cEartn 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘“* Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
en me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of ihe Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deaih, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘s He will swallow up Deatn in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness, 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

















A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communisin. 

Cuaprer II}. Showing that Deathis to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiTUTIONAL CurRis- 
Pauv’s Views 


Criticism or CurIsSTENDOM. 
TIANITY. THe Bis.e on MARRIAGE. 
oF Marriage. Law or ApbULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wiryess, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7@-1f not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. ‘ 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 

7~ Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Gonfessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News. &e &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways. in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N. Y. so 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
anna 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 48 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J" Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





Practical Commantom--h Plan fer 
FKmployers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it ts. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your worimen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point cf a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry cn 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond ef wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 
The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 
1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 
2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 
8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 
The educational and religious advantages of thia 
plan would be manifold and complete. 
1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FaMILy. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoon, 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God 
and having the best possible facilities for mutucs 
criticism and religious culture, would become & 
cuurcn. Thus business would become a truly gsa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind— busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
min beings have a home. 





A New Game for the Family Circles 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant prc por: 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual ime 
provement, has been found in the new 


Bible Game, 


of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as t¢ 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room.— 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter: 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ ag 
in a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed 
with, and the game proceed, without any torm of 
penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Pible 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oe. 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, anc 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the right 
book, the reader says, The neat, and the trial pro- 
ceeds down the circle till the right book is guessec 
The game continues in this way as long as is desiray 
ble, and at the cloze, the tallies of right guesses 
may be counted, if there are two sides, or incividua, 
forfeitures may be collected, if such was the plaz 
adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to com 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One metho. 
consists in taking some single Book, beginning for 
instance with Matthew, and guessing the chapter to 
which any given verse belongs. In the course of 9 
few evenings, by means of this exercise, persons arq 
able with facility, in most cases, to identify thé 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and 
ask the number of the verse. In short there is no 
limit to the variations of the exercise, until it com- 
pletes one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he 
can give the book, chapter, and verse of any passage 
that is read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem. 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for an¢ 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to make it 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and at the same time a more attract- 
ive way of obtaining perfect knowledge of the Bible, 
than that used in common Sabbath schools; and the 
objection which may be made that the knowledge 
acquired in this way will be merely arithmetical or 
verbal, is found by experience to be an entire mis+ 
take. Whoever wishes to be a good player, mus 
study the connections and classification of the pas. 
sages, and must get a more comprehensive view 0’ 
the differences between the various books, and th: 
scope of each chapter, than is required by any other 








posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 
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The Correspondence of Geography to History. 
We take the following passages from an article on 
‘Sacred Geography’ in the April No. of the Lon- 


don Quarterly Review, 


The most important results of an insight into | 
the geographical features of any country are those | 


which elucidate in any degree the general charac- 
ter of the nation to which it has furnished a home, 
and the general course of the history which has 
grown up within its limits. ‘God hath deter- 
mined the bounds of the inhabitants of all nations 
to dwell on the face of the earth.’ So said the 
Apostle in his speech on the Areopagus. It is in- 
deed a subject not unworthy of the solemnity of 
such words. If there be anything in the course 
of human history which brings us near to the ‘ di- 
vinity which shapes men’s ends, rough-hew them 
as they will, which indicates something of the 
prescience of their future course even at its very 
commencement, it is the sight of that framework 
in which the national character is enclosed, by 
which it is modified, beyond which it cannot de- 
velop itself. And sucha view of this connexion 
becomes deeply interesting in the case of those 
nations which have played so great a part on 
the stage of the world as to entitle us to look there 
if any where, for that prophetic forecast of a na- 
tion’s destiny which can be seen nowhere soclearly 


as in the hills, the plains, the rivers, the seas, | 


which cradled and fostered its birth and its infancy. 
Such a forecast, as every one knows, can be seen 
in the early growth of the Roman commonwealth, 
and in the pecuhar conformation and climate of 
Greece. The question which the geographer of 
the Holy Land, which the historian of the chosen 
people has to propose to himself is, ‘ Can a con- 
nexion be traced between the scenery, the features, 
the boundaries, the situation of Sinai and of Pales- 
tine, on the one hand, and the history of the Is- 
raclites on the other?’ It may be, as in our own 
belief, that there is much in one part of their his- 
tory, and little in another; least of all in its close, 
more in the middle part, most of all in its early 
beginnings. But whatever be the true answer, it 
cannot be indifferent to any one who wishes— 
whether from the divine or the human, from the 
theological or the historical point of view—to form 
a complete estimate of the character of the most 
remarkable nation which has appeared on the earth. 
If the grandeur and solitude of Sinai was a fitting 
preparation for the reception of the Decalogue and 
for the secend birth of an infant nation; if Pales- 
tine, by its central situation, by its separation from 
the great civilized powers of the Eastern world, by 
its contrast both with the Desert and the Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian empires, and by the variety of 
its climate and scenery, presents a natural home 
for the chosen people; if the poverty of its local 
features deprives it of some of the main accessories 
of local religions, and thus renders it an obvious 
cradle of a faith that was intended to be universal ; 
its geography is not without interest in this its 
most general aspect, both for the philosopher and 
the theologian. = * * * * 

Facts, it is said, are stubborn, and geographical 
facts happi'y the most stubborn of all. We can- 
not wrest them to meet our views ; but neither 
ean we refuse the conclusions they force upon us. 
We would not strain the argument beyond what 
it is worth. But it is impossible not to be struck 
by the constant agreement between the recorded 
history and the natural geography both of the 
Old and New Testament. To find a marked cor- 
respondence between the scenes of the Sinaitic 
mountains and the events of the Israelite wander- 
ings is not much, perhaps, but it is certainly some- 
thing towards a proof of the great truth of the 
whole narrative. To meet in the Gospels allu- 
sions so transient and yet so precise to the locali- 
ties of Palestine, inevitably suggests the conclu- 
sion of their early origin, while Palestine was still 
familiar and accessible. while the events them- 
selves were still recent in the mind of the writers. 
The complete and detailed harmony between the 
incidents of the life of David and the hilis and 
vales of Judea, or between the voyages of St. Paul 
and the known facts of the navigation of the Med- 
iterranean Sea are indications, slight, it 1s true, 
yet still important, that we are dealing not with 
shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood.— 
Suck coincidences are not usually found in fables, 
least of all in fables of Eastern origin. 

Even where there is no real connexion, either 
by way of influence or explanation, between the 
localities and the events, there still remains the 
charm of more vividly realizing the scene. Even 
when, as m that last. period of the Sacred Ilisto- 
ry, local associations can hardly be supposed to 
have exercised any the slightest influence over the 
minds of the actors, or over the course of the 
events, it is still to most persons an indescribable 
pleasure and assistance to know what was the 
outline of landscape. what the colour of the hills 
and fields, what the special objects, far or near, 
that met the eye of those who took part in those 
momentous acts. And this is a pleasure and an 
instruction which of course is increased in propor- 
tion as the events in question occurred not with- 
in perishable or perished buildings, but on the 
unchanging scenes of nature; on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and Mount Olivet. and at the foot of Gerizim, 
rather than in the House of Pilate, or the inn of 
Bethlehem, or the garden of the Holy Sepulchre, 
were the localities now shown as such ever so 
genuine. 

This interest is one which pervades every stage 
of the Sacred History, from the earliest to the 
latest times, the latest times perhaps the most, 
because then it is often the only interest, but the 
earliest in a high degree, because then the events 
more frequently occurred in this connexion with 
the free and open scenery of the country, which we 


of events to those which are merely alleged to be 
such, a consideration not without importance in a 
|country where so much is shown which ts of 
| doubtful, or more than doubtful, authenticity, 
| yet the objects of centuries of veneration. Such 
spots have become themselves the scenes of a histo- 
ry, though not of that history for which they claim 
| attention; and to see and understand what it was 
that has for ages delighted the eyes and moved 
| the souls of thousands of mankind is instructive, 
| though in a different way from which those who 
| selected these sites intended. 
In one respect the sight and description of Eas- 
'tern countries lends itself more than that of any 
| other country to this use of historical geography. 
| Doubtless there are many alterations, some of 
|considereble importance, in the vegetation, the 
| climate, the general aspect of these countries, since 
| the days of the Old and New Testament. But 
}on the other hand, it is one of the great charms 
| dwelt upon by Eastern travellers, that the frame- 
| work of Life, of customs, of manners, even of dress 
and speech, is still substantially the same as it 
| was centuries and ages ago. Something, of course, 
| in representing the scenes of the New Testament, 
must be sought from Roman and Grecian usages 
now extinct, but the Bedouin tents are still the 
| faithful reproduction of the outward life of the 
| patriarchs—the vineyards, the corn-fields, the 
| houses, the wells of Syria still retain the outward 
| imagery of the teaching of Christ and the apos- 
tles ; and it is for this reason that the mete pass- 
ing notices of Oriental customs which occur in or- 
dinary travels, much more the detailed accounts 
of Lane and Burckhardt, contain a mine of Scrip- 
tural illustration which it is an unworthy super- 
stition either to despise or to fear. 
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Insect Destroyers. 

Our correspondence this week mentions, from 
all quarters, the commencement of the annual at- 
tack of insects and other tribes of depredators 
upon the young growth of the year. We hear of 
the curculio, or plum destroyer, the strawberry 
insect, the melon bugs, and though it is perhaps 
hardly right to class the ancient and venerable 
rayen in such company, yet he is regarded by 
most farmers, as no less a nuisance at this season 
of the year in the corn-field. These are soon to 
be followed by the weevil and Hessian fly in the 
tender grain—by myriads of apple-tree and other 
worms, which make such havoc with the trees, 
leaving behind them, at their annual visitation in 
these cities, scarcely a green leaf to be seen.— 
Then there are various kinds of lice and larve 
which infest the smaller vegetation, running down 
to animalcula, too small to be seen by the naked 
eye. 

The subject of insect depredation is an interest- 
ing one, and must receive in future a more scien- 
tific attention than has hitherto been applied to it. 
We have but little practical knowledge of the 
matter, but there are some general conclusions 
which seem to be derivable from the features of 
the case: 1. That this insect depredation is of a 
parasitic character, and to that extent is of the 
devil, and belongs with the thorns and briars that 
were to curse the apostate husbandry of man.— 
2. That it is reasonable to expect it may be re- 
moved by a correction of man’s spiritual state, 
the expulsion of sin, and redrganization of society 
on the basis of love. 3. Chat Communism pre- 
sents many of the conditions that ordinary society 
lacks for accomplishing this important end. 

It is evident that vermin breed in filthy habits, 
and a bad moral condition, and hence that criti- 
cism, which Communism applies to the moral de- 
partment, is the true antidote. Something of the 
same pilosophy may be found applicable to the 
vut door pests of the garden, the orchard, and the 
grain field. 

Then the secret of organization—the power of 
agreement which is learned in Association, is a 
force of itself sufficient to overcome in time, all 
the combined enemies in the whole animal king- 
dom put together. 

A correspendent at Oneida alludes to the man- 
ner in which they cireumvent the mischievous in- 
sect-devourers by means of organization, as fol- 
iows: “This evening volunteers were called for, 
first, for the protection of our plum trees.— 
This being responded to, next came the call in 
behalf of the vines. 1 offered to head a company 
of six, to attack this wing of the enemy. The 
number was soon made up from among the 
ladies, so we shall expect a pleasant time of it. 
This process would indeed be a task for isolated 
life, but with us it is a mere pastime of pleasure, 
in which all desire to have their turn.” 

We are confident that by means of faith and 
criticism purifying the spiritual elements which 
surround life, and communism offering it a true 





still have before us. Itis alsoan interest which ex- 
tends in some measure beyond the actual localities 


organization, all unnatural and merely destructive 





agencies, and parasitic invaders, whether in the 
human or the vegetable systems—in the house | 


or in the field, will be eventually extirpated. 
be 





ae ae 
The most Skillful Physician. 

The case of the woman mentioned in the gos- | 
pels, who was afflicted with an issue of blood for 
twelve years, is one of thrilling interest, and places 
in vivid contrast the mere human skill of physi- 
cians, and the vivifying virtue of Christ's life.— 
‘She had suffered many things of many physi- 
cians, and had spent all that she had, and was | 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.’ How 
gladly then must she have hailed the approach of | 
Jesus, the fame of whose miracles had spread | 
in all that region. Nothing yet had defied Ais 
skill, but all that came to him were made every 
whit whole. She had no more to expend on 
physicians, having already sacrificed all her hving 
to no avail, and she was sick, poor, and without 
encouragement ; but here a gleam of hope shone in 
upon her wearisome life—Jesus drew near, and 
she might be healed without money and without 
price. A multitude thronged him, and she in her 
humble timidity dared not approach him publicly, 
but came in the press behind and touched the bor- 
der of his garment ; ‘for’ she said, ‘if I may 
touch but his clothes, [ shall be whole. And 
according to her faith so it was—she imme- 
diately felt that she was healed of the plague.— 
But she was not long hid. He whose omnipotent 
power she had just felt, was also omniscient, 
and immediately knowing that virtue (or power) 
had gone out of him, turned about and inquired 
who touched him, and be locked about for her 
that had done it. When the woman saw that she 
was not hid, she came trembling, and falling 
down before him, declared unto him before all the 
people for what cause she had touched him, and 
how she was healed immediately. If she had 
known him better,and how he delighted to do good, 
to heal the sick, and bind up the broken hearted, 
she would have feared nothing. Nor was she left 
long to tremble now ; his answer was so full of 
melting love and comforting assurance—‘ Daugh- 
ter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee 


| 


whole ; go in peace! 

When reading the many miracles which were 
performed by Christ, while on his mission of mer- 
cy to men, we involuntary exclaim, How can men 
doubt that the power which wrought such won- 
ders then, is equally effectual now? We believe 
that he changeth not, but abideth ever ; with the 
same wonder-working omnipotent love, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever ; and that his life administers 
both health to the body, and peace to the soul. 

LD 2 - 
The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 


THE BOSTON SLAVE CASE. 

The Boston Slave Case continues to be the 
principal point of public attention. The proceec- 
ings of the Court closed yesterday, and it adjourned 
to Friday, when the decision of the Commissioner 
will be given. The prospects are somewhat favor- 
able to Burns. ‘There is a discrepancy as to the 
time of his alleged escape. The claimant’s witnesses 
testified that he escaped from Alexandria on the 
24th of March. On the other hand the counsel for 
the defense have proved by the unshaken testimo- 
ny of several witnesses, that Burns was in Boston 
at least three weeks previvus to that time. Besides 
there is a presumption against the identity of 
Burns with the alleged fugitive ; only one witness 
has testified to it. If the benefit of these two 
points is given to the prisoner in the decision, he 
will be entitled to a release. If Burns is released 
it is supposed to be the intention of the claimant 
to have him immediately seized by a new warrant 
from another Commissioner, and forced without 
hope into slavery. To circumvent this design: 
the Evening Post says that ‘a suit for debt or 
personal replevin will be instituted in the State 
courts to snatch the prisoner from the U. S. 
courts, immediately on the rendering of the Com- 
missioner’s decision, if favorable to the release of 
Burns. It will then be a race between the U. S. 
Marshall and the county sherff, to see which can 
serve his process first. Four thousand dollars 
have been offered to the claimant for Burns, and 
refused. It is stated that a large number of South- 
erners have arrived in Boston to witness the 
proceedings. 

TERRIBLE GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION. 

Three wagons loaded with about five tons of 
gunpowder exploded in Wilmington, Del., yester- 
day morning. Five persons were killed, and sev- 
eral others badly injured. Fifteen horses were al- 
so killed. Five houses and six stables. were de- 
stroyed, and a number of other buildings dam- 





aged. The loss is estimated at $50,000. 


INDIAN WAR IN NEW 
battles have recently been 
fought, in New Mexico, between the U. S. Troops 
and the Apache Indians. 
CHOLERA. 

The Cholera has broken out at Vicksburg, Miss, 
and at Nashville Tenn. At the latter place fif- 
teen deaths are reported to have occurred. 


MEXICO. 


Several severe 





Items. 

—The citizens of Brooklyn vote to-day ona 
plan to supply the city with water. 

—8,329,000 letters passed through the English 
Post-Office in one week of the present year. 

—A proclamation was to be issued to-day by 
the President against fillibustering movements 
and designs against Cuba. 

—We learn from the London Quarterly Review 
that Prof. Robinson is preparing a new Edition 
of his ‘ Biblical Researches.’ 

—The Boston merchants are signing a petition 
for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Many 
of the former adyocates of the Law, are now said 
to be foremost in asking for its repeal. 

—A committee from the N. Y. Senate are ex- 
amining the aflairs of Columbia College, (N. Y, 
City,) respecting the question of the illegal elec- 
tion of a Professor by the Trustees of that insti- 
tution, which we noticed some time since. 
oe 
Robinsou’s * Biblical Researches.’ 


The London Quarterly Review, bears witness 
to the superiority of *Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches,’ over every work on the Holy Land, 
as follows: 

* With a learning equal to that of a German pro- 
fessor, with a manly dignity of thought and style 
equal to that of an English divine, the American 
traveller combined the adydntage, through his 
friend Dr. Eli Smith, of a thorough knowledge of 
Arabic, which enabled him to pursue to the ut- 
most—what is, in fact, the clue to his great success 
—the native Arab nomenclature of the towns and 
villages of Palestine. Knowing by his long pre- 
vious preparation where to seek tor localities, his 
own accurate observation, his rare * geographical 
faculty,’ and his friend’s conversations with the 
peasants of the country, gave him the power of 
determining with precision some of the most im- 
potant sites of the Scriptural history; and the 
complete collection of all the passages of ancient 
and modern authorities on the various places with 
which he comes into contact give to the Biblical 
Researches a value far beyond that of any mere 
travels or geographical work that has yet appeared 
on the subject.” 

Se . 


Our Correspondence Drawer-=More about the 
Eclipse, &c. 
The following is the report of a friend at Oncida: 
“Friday, May 26. 
“'The morning was very cloudy here, and one 
was tempted to wish it were possible to take a 
broom and brush the cobwebs from the sky. It 
had rained a good deal the night before, and low, 
heavy clouds still hung like a thick curtain before 
the stage on which the great eclipse was to be 
displayed. But before noon a hight breeze sprung 
up, and soon a speck of blue sky was seen break- 
ing through in the north, and then another, until 
by two o’clock every vestige of a cloud had disap- 
peared, The remainder of the afternoon was very 
remarkably clear, and seemed to have been bur- 
nished on purpose to give the greatest possible 
eclat to the occasion. A perfectly clear day is 
rarer here we think, than in New England; on 
account, I suppose, of more exhalations from the 
soil; but ¢his was clear enough to have been re- 
membered, even if it had not been so favorable for 
seeing the eclipse. The beautiful lines of an old 
poet well describe it: 
‘Sweet day! so calm, so cool, so bright! 
The bridal of the earth and sky.’ 
Ot the earth and sky, as well as the sun and moon. 
* The eclipse here, you know, was not annular, 
the passage of the moon across the sun not being 
central; but at the time of greatest obscuraticn, 
a golden crescent of the size of the new moon was 
all that was visible of thesun. The shadows were 
very sombre, and the rays of light looked as 
though the sun had drawn a black crape veil over 
its face. C. A. M2? 
Another writer noticed the circumstance which 
was referred to in our last No., of the peculiar 
shadows which were cast during the eclipse, and 
describes the appearance more fully as follows: 
* Oneida, May 28. 
“Tn the eclipse that occurred on the 26th inst., 
I noticed a peculiar appearance of the shadows 
which objects cast on the ground or elsewhere— 
the shadow, for instance, of my own body. The 
sun being in the west at the time, the shadows of 
objects would of course fall to the east. During 
the first half of the eclipse, while (as viewed from 
our locality) the northern part of the sun was ob- 
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a side of the shadow, instes ind i : " a science than you first imag-| Martha. y 2 1s bitte . . 
scured, the north s1 . dow, inste ad of find it to be more of a science than yo t imag _ reat set's Ww ho becomes bitter. earth. And this corresponds with what 
presenting a clear, well-defined edge, had a kind | ined it to be? Ido; and the more I study and Na. itable. . . How good is God. God aia Ad . 
of fringed appearance, varying somewhat with the |apply its principles, the more I see how little I <9 a “ mcm dca od said to am, after he had broken 
ig : . a . . Nene . solation. << bee : 
progress of the eclipse, but for the most part ap-|know about it. The same is true in whatever | Nathan Who gives his connection with the true source of 
6 ; . ; ‘ : ai eg. ts age a 
pearing like a border composed of a series of sha- | direction we turn, that brings us in contact with | Nathaniel. .. The gift of God. life ; ‘Dust thou art, and unto dust 
dowy crescents. When the eclipse had reached ithe works of God; we are lost for the lack of ca- | Agu ++ 58 \ stone. shalt thou return,’ 
J a . =i . ; was : ae Sheep. —_— ‘ 
at which time all the upper part of| pacity to comprehend him. Still we may be Me Ice} . ag _ 
the middle, oo eee ow : ) Reuben. . . .. Who sees the Son. It is not true at all of a spiritual being 
the sun was obscured, and only a crescent of light | thankful that he is gradually unfolding himself | Rufus Red at ; : = 5) 
appeared on its lower edge, it was the op of the land the mysteries of creation, to those who are} Ruth...... Satisfied. a son of God, that food is his source of 
shadow, i. e., the shadow answering to the top or | Seeking after wisdom and knowledge—to know} Samuel... .. Heard of God, asked of God. | life, and absolutely necessary to his sup- 
Ahi EE Rig PEE FP —— | ae Lady *rincess. . . . . : 
my head, which more especially presented this | and do his will. Seth et os ude oon port. Christ denied it, and maintained 
. tka 297% .e | rpressed ¢ sir " >s thi re | yo < P a" rd . . > 
fringe-like appearance. | You expressed a desire to know some thing about ama Three, or the third. his independence forty days. And our 
*] did not continue my observations to theend | our operations here at Oneida. To give a detailed Susannah. . . . Lily, rose, joy. 3 orbi . at a 
of the eclipse, but I infer that as the opposite or | account of all our affairs would be more thanI;) Thomas... . . A twin” own judgment for ids the idea ; for the 
southern side of the sun came to be the part ob- jo think of doing at this time ; I will, therefore. — aoe of Got. aah God who made food certainly must have 
OM cs a's enevolent, well-pleasing. ; . . . 
Aspen te more nourishment in him than the food 


scured, the south side of the shadow presented the | only mention some of the principal things done 


| 


same crescent-formed fringe or border that the | and doing here. In the first place, we have add- 
north side did in the first part of the eclipse. de toour orchard grounds 223 trees; viz. ap- 


» | ples 150; pears, standard and dwarfs, 48 ; plums 
20; cherries 25; the greater part were set this 
spring, some last fall. We have also added con- 
siderably to our nursery this spring, and sold 
trees to the amount of $234. We have set 110 
rods of buckthorn hedge, and 42 rods of English 
privet; the latter is intended for a screen to our 
garden grounds. We have planted a new bed of 
strawberries of } of an acre, and about the same 
amount of raspberries. There are over two acres 
of peas planted in drills that look very well. We 
have enlarged the garden considerably this spring, 
and planted nearly double the usual quantity of 
all the vegetables cultivated here. Perhaps you 
will think us wild when I tell you we have set 
out 600 tomato plants, and expect to set more. 
This is one of the vegetables, I think, that is des- 
tined to fill a large place as an article of food at 
no very distant day. 


J. L. 8. 


It appears from the following, that at North- 
ern Vermont the weather was unfavorable for 
viewing the display : 

* Cambridge, Friday 26. 


“This has been arainy and cloudy day, and 
very nearly eclipsed our view of the eclipse. The 
clouds began to break away about the middle of 
the afternoon, and through an open space we 
just had a glimpse of the first quarter, when the 
clouds closed up again, and we saw no more till 
by the drifting away of the cloudy curtain and 
the sinking of the sun in the west, we saw 
him emerge from the clouds, and from the 
moon’s shadow, in all his glory into the clear 
open sky. We should have been glad to have 
seen the ring, but were pleased with what we 
did see. The sunset was beautiful, the more 
soas it was at the close of such a lowering day. 
The clouds were rolled away as by magic till 
none were left save here and there a roll tloating 
lazily near the horizon. I thank God for health 
and an appetite for the beauties of nature, and 
pray that I may grow and improve by all my cir- 


The prospect is promising for a fine crop of 
cherries, pears, apples, and plums, this season ; 
also of strawberries, although the old plantation 
is injured very much by a small bug about twice 
as large as a flea, and about the same color; it 
cumstances. Thanks be unto God for resurrec-| attacks and devours the young leaves as soon as 
tion life. gr. H. H.” |they startin the spring. Peaches area total 
failure. We hada curculio hunt this morning 
with good success; we caught in all 180 of the 
little turks, which is better than we ever did at 
If you wish to know our 


For the benefit of farmers who are troubled 
with crows in their corn fields, we give the fol- 
lowing account by a correspondent, of a success- 
ful method of dealing with them: 

“We finished corn-planting to-day. The crows 
have been quite troublesome. ‘They are numer- 
ous and bold—and paid no attention to the expe- 
dients we raised to scare them away, but as soon 
as we had planted any corn they were on the 
alert, and began to pick it from the hills. The 
first field that we planted was surrounded with 
twine, but to no purpose. At last thinking we 
would try something beside shams, we took sev- 
eral Oneida steel traps, and set them in hulls 
similar to the corn hills, covering them lightly 
with earth. This morning one was caught. I re- 
leased him from the trap and tied him to a stake 
as an example to the rest of the tribe. As soon 
as we left the field a whole bevy of these black 
pests came to look after their comrade, making a 
terrible noise, but they soon left him, evidently 
thinking that they had better let our corn alone 
in future. I should recommend as the best rem- 
edy against crows, to plant a few of the Oneida 
traps. 1 might add a moral, but will leave that 
for others.” 


any one time before. 
mode of hunting this little plum destroyer, I will 
tell you. We take two large sheets, and spread 
them by fastening sticks at each end; then two 
men hold them under the tree, one on each side 
of it; the third man takes a mallet, the end of 
which is covered with india rubber to prevent 
injury to the tree, and gives the tree three or four 
sudden jars, which brings the insect down on the 
sheet, when he is easily dispatched with the 
thumb and finger. 

We have not done much at what might be 
called old fashioned farming this spring. Not- 
withstanding our efforts to do something at it, the 
business moves slow and drags rather heavily, 
and to all appearance is destined to drag out a 
miserable existence among us. We trust it is be- 
ing superseded by something better. With much 
love, | am your brother in Christ, 

H. TuHacker. 
OO 
The Meaning of Bible Names. 
Wellingford, May 29, 1854. 

I send the following list of some of the com- 
monest Bible names, with their significations at- 
tached, as a matter of curiosity perhaps, to your 
They are from an old volume 


The following entertaining paragraph is from a 
Newark correspondent: 

“ We are afforded one amusement in this city, 
that every place cannot boast of. Adjacent to the 
colored Presbyterian church, and near our shop, 
is quite a settlement of colored people; and we 


younger readers. 

which I find in the library here: 
ASTOR, 5% 60 4 A teacher. 
Abram... . An high father. 


. é fo al 30 or 40 Andrew. . . . A stout and strong man. 
meet daily on our way to t 1e shop, some 30 or ‘hak so 5 Gracious, or one who gives. 
school-boys and girls playing by the church, neat-| Aca... . Physician, or cure. 


Danicl. . . .. Judgment of God. 
Dayid. . . . . Well-beloved, dear. 
Deborah. . . . A word, thing, or bee. 


ly clad, bright and intelligent louking, enthusiastic 
in their play, and peaceful in their manners.— 


White children too, mix frequently with them in ghee The offering or lifting up. 
their sports. The spectacle affords usa spicy) fjias,..... God the Lord, the strong Lord. 
amusement that we could not probably realize] Elijah. .... The same. ‘ 
better by going South; and of what we see of| Elisha... .. Salvation of God. — 
a Spe Enoch. .... Dedicated or disciplined. 
them, we cannot but think that they areas a Ephraim. . » That brings fruit. 
¢lass very much improved, and capable of high} prastus. . . . Lovely, amiable. 
eivilization. J. L.” Esther. .. . Secret, hidden. 
_—__$_$__—apo<-og—_——___— Hannah. . . . Gracious, merciful. 
Gardening Affairs. James. .... That supplants or undermines. 
: Jacob... ... The same. 
The following letter from Mr. Thacker at} Jorg... - . He that descends or rules. 
Oneida, to Mr. Bristol at Wallingford, gives a] John..... The grace or mercy of the Lord. 
glimpse at horticultural operations, and passing} Joel. ...., He that wills or commands. 


Joseph. . Increase or addition. 
ee Laughter. 

Junia. . Youth. 

Julia. .... . Soft hair. 


through our hands, we confiscate it to the use of 
the printer: 
Oneida Commune, May 28, 1854. 





Dear Broruer : Julius... . . The same. 
I thank you for your Garden report ; it was in- Lemuel - God with them or him. 
: ; i eee Who is held and associated. 
teresting to me and others. Being of the same Lois Better 
craft, we heartily sympathise with you in your} Mary... .. Exalted. 


Perhaps some one will oblige those who are not | 
favored with Bible appellations, as Itenry, Charles, 
William, Jane, Helen, Harriet, &c., &¢., by in- 
forming them what their names (whether Latin: 
Greek, or something else.) sigmfy. w. 





ontiinennceteatiiil ’ 
Preparation of the Heart. 
There is a certain kind of celicacy of 
the heart that it is very necessary to pos-| 
sess, in order to perceive God angl receive | 
his Spirit. Says Christ, ‘ Blessed are the| 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’— 
That is to say, the heart must be in a 
peculiar state of transparency and soft-| 
ness—a state attained only by sincere re-| 
pentance and humility. | 
This repenting process must be re- 
peated until the heart becomes establish- | 


| 


ed in a chronic state of delicacy and trans- | 








| 


parency. 

A gross heart cannot see God, because | 
it is occupied with outward things, pro-| 
ducing hardness of heart and blindness of 
mind, A hard heart is like an opaque body, 
dark, and unsympathetic with light, re- 
sisting the influx of the gentle, loving 
flow of the spirit and life of God in the 
soul, ‘lo keep one’s heart, so as to have 
it always open and transparent to receive 
and transmit the happifying influences 
that are perpetually emanating from the 
heart of God, is the chief end of exist- 
ence. But todoso, requires the sleep- 
less vigilance of an energetic faith in 
Christ, forcibly suggesting the wisdom of 
the words of Solomon, ‘keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.’ 


© > 6 


The Relation of Faith to Food. 

Paul says, that because he judged 
Christ’s death was the death of all— 
therefore he knew no man after the flesh. 
The same principle may be extended to all 
things we have to do with, so that it may 
be seid, henceforth know we nothing 
after the flesh. There is a difference 
in respect to food and drink as well as in 
respect to persons, between knowing them 
after the flesh and after the spirit. Food 
to the fleshly or carnal view, is the sup- 
port of life. It is the surest axiom ot 
the merely gmimal nature, that with- 
out food we cannot live, that it is 
the fountain and source of life. To con- 
ceive of food in that way, which is the 
ordinary way, is to know food after the 
flesh. Itis not the right view. The real 
source and necessity of life is the influx 
of God’s spirit—the resurection power 
that brought again Christ from the dead. 
That isa fountain of life which is above 
ourselves. If our life is dependent on 
food, then our source is lower than our- 
selves, and of course we shall return to our 
source, and death must be the end. It 
is rightly said that ‘all flesh is grass,’ 
because it is supported by grass ; and we 
may say further, that all grass is earth, 
because it grows out of the earth. 
Of course all that is supported by grass, 


has. It is true on the contrary that the 
only sure refuge of our life for nourish- 
ment is not in food, but in the living 
God, 

If we have embraced Christ’s death as 
ours, and his resurrection as ours, we are 
planted on entirely new soil; our rela- 
tions to the universe are all changed.— 
Instead of growing out of the earth, and 
drawing our life from the earth, we grow 
out of God. Accordingly Paul says, that 
Christ died for all, ‘that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for them, 
and rose again.’ To live unto ourselves 


| is the same thing as to live unto. the 


flesh; and to live unto the flesh is the 
same thing as to grow out of the earth; 
on the other hand, to live unto God is 


the same thing as to grow out of the res- 


urrection power of Christ. It is to the 
same import that Paul afterwards. says, 
‘If any man be in Christ. he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away; be- 
hold all things are become new;’ and then 
explains how all things are become new, 
viz: ‘all things are of God’ The be- 
liever is in a new soil; he no more grows 
out of the earth, but out of God. As 
new creatures in Christ, our views of 
the sources and resources of life are all 
inverted, and we find God to be the foun- 
tain of life, instead of the earth. Hence- 
forth know we all things after an entirely 
new theory; when we fasten on the life 
of Christ as the germ of our life and the 
model on which our life is to be built up. 

Then it may be asked, What is food to 
us in this position ? It is a means of en- 
joyment ; something with which we make 
music unto God—an instrument of many 
strings adapted to our seuses, aud capable 
of glorifying God. It is not our father and 
mother, or that which we feel absolutely 
dependent upon, and have to cry after, 
and be in bondage to. The binding re- 
lation between us and food is destroyed, 
and we hold it far enough off to enjoy it. 
We can escape from bondage to it, 


co 


only by declaring independence of it, 
and betaking ourselves to the life of 


Christ for our life. Then we can say to 
the good things of creation, you are not 
the father and mother to our life, but 
the playthings and servants of it. Then 
our food is to our life as the grist is to 
the mill. It is not the water-power, or 
that which makes or turns the machinery, 
but is that which is used by it. Our re- 
al source of power is in heaven, indepen- 
dent of material things. 





——o<- 


Precedence of Obedience, 

In the world, genius is valued most, 
and obedience is despised ; but in heaven, 
obedience is valued, and genius without 
obedience, is despised. In heaven they 
understand distinctly that the essence 
and root of all genius is obedience; that 








progress in the art of horticulture. Do you not! Miriam. ... The same. 


or the growth of the ground, is really 


in the long run, faithfulness and obedi- 
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ence will shine brighter, and manifest 
more genius than mere natural brilliancy. 

Genius, considered as an expression, is 
Saithfulness to inward conceptions. We 
have good conceptions from time to time, 
but the supply of them depends on our 
obedience to God. It is only the spirit 
that is obedient and responsive to some 
interior life that has good conceptions, 
So inspiration depends upon obedience. 
Success in music depends on obedience to 
the inner conceptions ; and success in 
writing depends on the obedience of lan- 
guage to thought. In all the arts, the 
man who has trained himself to obedience 
to his inner conceptions, so that he sees 
clearly what he wants to do, and steadily 
pursues the expression of it ; that man 
will be a genius, 

Some men are born with their faculties 
organized’ and subordinate one to anoth- 
er to begin with. That we call genius. 
But how did they get it ? By chance of 
nature ? Suppose you have a genius for 
something ; then the inference is that 
you or your forefathers somewhere back, 
have been obedient ; andif the latter, 
that obedience has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and is 
now showing itself in you. If a man is 
in possession of u large estate you con- 
clude at once, either that he has been in- 
dustrious and economical or that his fore- 
fathers were before him ; and you may as 
safely conclude in the case of genius, 
that a man who possesses it for any thing, 
has been a faithful plodder himself, or has 
inherited the fruit of some one else’s 
plodding. A spenthrift may run out his 
inheritance, but while it lasts he has the 
benefit of it. So it is with inherited 
mental advantages. Southey, Coleridge 
and Dean Swift, were during’ the fore 
part of their lives the most brilliant men 
in the world, and at last died idiots.— 
Such men as Poe, Byron, and Burns, 
took their inheritance from their fore- 
fathers and squandered it. If they had 
built obedience and faithfulness on the 
foundation they had received, they would 
have been splendid characters. 

Probably the greatest geniuses are 
those who receive an inheritance from 
their forefathers, and then are trained 
to obedience in their own characters.— 
Shakspeare is an example of a man of 
genius who was at the same time subor- 
dinate to the nature of things,—a serene 
and equable, and undoubtedly, a pains- 
taking, plodding man. The result was 
similar to what it would be in the case of 
a man who has a large fortune left him, 
and who takes all necessary pains to in- 
crease that fortune by industry and econo- 
my. Shakspeare immensely increased 
his fortune. Obedience brings us into 
fellowship with God ; and he is a genius. 
A very dull person, if he is in communi- 
cation with God, has a better chance of 
distinguishing himself eventually, than 
the brightest genius, who is without that 
communication.— Home-Talk. 





The Restored Instrument, 

A certain king once owned a very com- 
plicated and beautiful musical instrument. 
He invented it himself, and furnished it 
with the power of making most exquisite 
harmony, when played upon by a master. 
But a malignant and cunning enemy of 
the king, contrived to get access to the 

e where this divine instrument was 


kept, and with diabolical ingenuity de- 


ranged all its strings. So that instead of 
being a delight and a frequent companion 
to the master, it became an instrument 
of dreadful discord, and was sorrowfully 
banished from his presence. But the 
king did not abandon his loved instru- 
ment to hopeless destruction. He com- 
missioned his son, who was an exquisite 
musician and thoroughly imbued with 
his Father’s taste and skill, to undertake 
to restore the instrument to its original 
excellence. To do this it was necessary 
not only to entirely take it to pieces, and 
reconstruct it, but also to destroy the ene- 
my who occasioned the mischief, and 
still held access to it. The King’s son 
was fully able to do both these tasks— 
and his love for his Father was such that 
he joyfully consented to a long absence 
from him, and a severe struggle with their 
old enemy for the sake of restoring to his 
Father his beloved instrument. I cannot 
here detail how he accomplished this 
great task, but it is true that he perfect- 
ly succeeded in all he undertook. He 
overcame their old enemy at every point 
and rescued the instrument entirely from 
his power. At the same time he exerted 
all his skill to rearrange the jangled 
strings and reduce them to harmony. 





This was indeed a labor of love—to be 
able to draw again from that wonderful 
instrument the tones his Father loved to 
hear, and restore it with improved har- 
mony to its first estate. We have read 
a touching history of the process by which 
he sought and succeeded in restoring the 
ruined instrument to harmony. And we 
noticed one thing which struck us forcibly 
as proof of his skill, and of the unuttera- 
ble love he bore his Father, and that was 
he invariably struck the key note of grat- 
itude. This was the note that vibrated 
most musically in heaven. And by thus 
getting possession of this string and tun- 
ing it in harmony with heaven, he gradu- 
ally harmonized all the others with it. 


Oneida Commune. Cc. Ae M. 





Criticism an Improver of the Mind, 

Much has been said among us in praise 
of criticism as a means of eradicating evil 
in character. ° It may with equal proprie- 
ty be commended, as a means of storing 
the mind and heart with useful knowledge. 
All know the value of a system of account- 
keeping in business, and criticism in its 
widest signification may be considered as 
a system of account-keeping, in which the 
particular defects and beauties of any 
person, thing, action or event, are taken 
note of, and recorded. God is constantly 
talking to us through the mediums of 
persons, things, and events, and it is our 
privilege to take notes of the discourse. 
The difference between the wise man and 
a fool is, that the wise man takes notice 
of things and events that surround him, 
deciphers their meaning, and lays by the 
results of. his observation and reflection, 
for his own and others’ benefit, while the 
fool stumbles along in a darkness which 
is occasioned not by the absence of light 
but by his own blindness. ‘In short, the 
wise man has studied the art of criticism 
while the fool has not. 

The benefits of this system of note- 
taking are increased tenfold when it is 
raised above che sphere of mere silent in- 
dividual action, and operates on a grand 
social scale ina community. It brings to 
bear, and excites to their highest activity 





every motive for applying the wisest and 





best means for accomplishing whatever is 
undertaken. 

Take for illustration, the position of a 
man holding some particular office. If 
the understanding is that his whole course 
is under the observation of others who 
are taking notes, and that at some future 
time the account will be shown him, he 


highest wisdom in prosecuting the duties 
of his .office. Ora person may have a 
particular job of work assigned him, and 
he will be under the same incentive to do 
it in a prayerful spirit, and with judgment 
and dispatch. 

We see from these illustrations the 
importance of cultivating a faculty of 
good judgment, and applying true criti- 
cism to every transaction, both in the 
way of censure and approbation. In the 
first great work—that of creation, we no- 
tice the exercise of this faculty. At the 
close of each great stroke of his power, 
God saw his work, ‘ that it was good.’ 


Commendation rightly applied, is a 
most powerful provocative ot love. When 
a person is conscious of having done a 
thing so as tohit the mark in every re- 
spect, it is perfectly natural for him to de- 
sire to have it appreciated, and this desire 
in itself considered, is perfectly innocent ; 
and where it is promptly met, may be 
the best means of consummating brotherly 
love. Then God speed criticism! Let 
us give it fair play among us until we are 
washed and cleansed by it, and prepared 
to hear from the mouth of the eternal 
judge, ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

H. J. S. 

Wallingford Commune. 

The Fortune of a Pin. 

In the year 1789, a boy called Lafitte first 
appeared in Paris. He was poor and greatly 
desired to obtain an inferior place in a bank- 
ing-house. Furnished with a letter of intro- 
duction, he went to the house of a rich Swiss 
banker to ask for employment. He was 
friendless, timid and careworn, and the banker 
thinking him unfit for a clerk, told him he had 
no room for him in his office. 

The lad left the banker’s richly gilded room 
with asad heart. While crossing the court- 
yard, with a drooping head, he saw a pin on 
the ground; he stooped down, took it up, and 
placed it carefully in the corner of his coat. 
He did not think at the time that this act, so 
trifling in itself, would be the turning point in 
his life, and the means of his future splendid 
success, 

The bauker saw from the window what had 
taken place, and attaching great importance 
to trifles, he was impressed by the cireum- 
stance. his simple action gave hima key 
to the character of Lafitte. It was a proof of 
order and prudence. And he thought that a 
young man who could thus take care of a pin, 
would surely make a good clerk, and- merit 
the trust and good wishes of his employer. 

The same evening Lafitte received a note 
from the banker offering him a situation in 
his counting-house, and asking him to come 
and fill the place at once. 

The discerning banker was not deceived in 
his hopes, for he soon found that the young 
pin-saver possessed all the good qualities he 
expected. Troma clerk Lafitte soon advanced 
to be cashier, and at length was received into 
partnership, and afterwards became the owner 
of the largest bank in Paris, and one of the 
richest men in the world. He was not enly 
rich, generous, great, and powerful, but was 
chosen a deputy of the people, and made 
President of the Council of Ministers, and was 
in every respect the most influential citizen of 
France. 

We sce in the eventful history of this onee 
poor and unknown lad, and afterwards rich 
and honored statesman, the power of honesty 
and the success which crowns industry. NW. Y. 
Evangelist. 








Ancient Corns ano Curtous Facts.—Mr. 
Thomas Singleton, of the North End, has in 
his possession an old Massachusetts Pirte-tree 
sixpence, bearing date 1652. The curious 
fact connected with the sixpence is this: —A 
member of Mr. Singleton’s family was engaged 
on Gray’s wharf, picking over and ‘assorting a 





cargo of gum fron Africa, and this coin was 


will be particularly desirous to seek the | 
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found embedded in the gum.— Boston Heraig 

We can mention a similar fact, equally en. 
rious and unaccountable. We have in oy, 
possession a Massachusetts Pine-tree three. 
pence, of the date 1652, which we obtained 


‘in New Grenada, three or four years singe 
5 ’ 


while making a collection of some of the rude 
coins of ancient times, which are still to be 
found among the aborigines of Central ang 
South America. In making change with ap 
old Indian woman for the purchase of some 
oranges, in a remote mountain district, we 
asked her to show us the most ancient coing 
she had, knowing that the natives were always 
glad to exchange such pieces for Yankee dimes, 
She went into her hut and brought out the 
threepence of which we speak. She did not 
know that it was an American coin, and we 
could only learn from her that it had been jy 
possession of her family ever since her re. 
membrance. She gladly exchanged it for g 
new dime, evidently thinking she had made g 
lucky trade.— Worcester Transcript. 





Preservation of Fruit and Flowers, 


The following recipe for the preservation of 
fruit and flowers, which we find in Chambers) 
Journal, is at least worth a trial : 

A friend has just informed us that truit and 
flowers may be preserved from decay and fad. 
ing by immersing them in a solution of gum. 
arsbic in water two or three times, waiting g 
sufficient time between each immersion to al. 
low the gum to dry. This process covers the 
surface of the fruit with a thin coating of the 
gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, 
and thus prevents the decay of the fruit, or 
the withering of the flower. Our friend has 
roses thus preserved whieh have ail the beauty 
and fragrance of freshly plucked ones, though 
they have been separated from the parent stem 
since June last. To insure success in experi- 
ments of this kind, it should be borne in mind 
that the whole surface must be completely coy- 
ered; for if the air only gains entrance ata 
pin-hole, the labor will all be lost. In pre- 
serving specimens of fruit, particular care 
should be taken to cover the stem, end and all, 
with the gum. <A good way is to wind a thread 
of silk about the stem, and then sink it slowly 
in the solution, which should not be so strong 
as to leave a particle of the gum undisolved, 
The gum is so perfectly transparent, that you 
can with difficulty detect its presence, except 
by the touch. Here we have another simple 
method of fixing the fleeting beauty of nature, 
and surrounding ourselves ever with those 
objects which do most elevate the mind, refine 
the taste, and purify the heart.—Couwntry 
Gentleman. 





SrncuLarities oF THE Enerisn Laney ace, 
——‘Your language,’ said a foreign philologist, 
in speaking of English, ‘is the most unphilo- 
sophical, and yet the most practical, in the 
world.’ We become familiar with contradictory 
modes of expression, and do not notice them 
as do children and foreigners. When we sand 
the floor, we cast sand upon it; but when we 
dust the furniture, we remove dust from it.— 
When we paznt the house we lay somethiny on; 
but when we skin the ox, we take something 
off. We dress a child by overlaying it, and 
seale a shad by removing that by which it is 
overlaid. Ifite proper to say, ‘ skin the ox,’ 
why is it not proper to speak of wooliny the 
sheep, instead of shearing it? What would 
we think of a farmer who should talk of corn- 
ing or grassing his ficlds, or appling his orch- 
ard ; or of his wife who should speak of feath- 
ering her geese, or blacking her knives, or dirt- 
img the clothes? But we do that which is 
equally ridiculous when we speak of dusting 
the furniture, skinning the ox, and sealing the 
fish, although custom has sanctioned those 
modes of expression, and Noah Webster re- 
corded them in his dietionary.—New York 
Iilustrated News. 





Protect THE LITTLE BiRDs.—When the 
birds return to their usual haunts in the spring, 
let it be one of your first duties to provide for 
their accommodation in the way of nesting in 
your trees, shrubbery, and out-buildings.— 
The blue-birds will build in the open sheds at- 
tached to your barns aad stables. The phebe- 
bird (pewee) in the wood-house. The song- 
sparrow in the lilacs, snow-balls, and other 
high shrubbery. The yellow-bird, the same. 
The humming-bird where nobody ean find it 
—while the eat-bird, robin, and other large 
birds, will appropriate the larger fruit and 
shade trees. As to the wren, that brisk and 
pugnacious little fellowzhe must have an old 
hat,a little box, or an oyster keg stuek into @ 
hole in the garden, or intoa fruit tree, or nailed 
on to an out-house. He is a mighty particu- 
lar body, like some other very small folks, and 
must have extra aecommodation.—American 
Agriculturist. 
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